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the unsoundness of the whole. He usually | of unity print the following portion of a letter 


wants goodness enough mixed with badness to | from a well-concerned Friend: 
color it and carry it. ‘“*T have all along hoped and still do, that 
And where -the mind of the selecter of an | /4® FRIEND will be preserved, as it has been ina 


Sti . dd in time past, in defence of con- 
extract has been taken up with its main les-|®0¢ S°Bree mn ame P 


7 , : sistency in our Society, against the tide of 
son, imperfections of statement in other feat- 


worldliness that seems to be gradually but 
ures may have escaped his scrutiny, only to| surely spreading its mantle over us; as well as 
be detected in print when too late. These 


from compromising with, and excusing the 
overlooked imperfections may be accepted by unfriendliness in general enacted by so many 
the undiscriminating as conveying truth as 


of the organized bodies under our name, even 
held by Friends, and so will be misleading. 


though it should be in the furtherance of an 
object most desirable of attainment by all, and 
We desire wisdom to be watchful of errors on 
the right hand and on the left, but can rightly 


on which all the bodies under our name seem 
professedly to unite, that of universal peace. 
give out no hope of being found infallible. 
The assistance of readers of the rich ap- 


‘There is that that is cheering and encourag- 
proved literature of our religious Society in 


ing in the various movements peaceward, 
furnishing us with extracts that are pithy, 


which seem likely to operate toward checking 
the effusion of blood, with the other awful and 
lively and unquestionable, as also the assistance 
of more original writers among us, would re- 


distressing accompaniments of actual carnal 
lieve the editor, whose time is but fragmen- 


warfare. But unless the promoters are act- 
tary, of being driven much to current periodi- 


uated and controlled in their movements by 
the Spirit of the Prince of Peace, it seems it 
cals for matter expressive of religous or use- 
ful truths. Yet it may still be due to our 


can avail but little toward the final consum- 
readers to give them some outlook upon the 


mation the supreme attainment, when accord- 
ing to ancient prophesy ‘The earth shall be 

thoughts and doings of others, for a help in 

discerning the signs of the times, and our 


filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
proper attitude thereto. 


waters cover the sea,’ when there will be no 
need for swords and spears, as there will be 
bone to use them. 

“*The little stone which the Prophet Daniel 

saw cut out of the mountain without hands 

Probably no feature is more sought after by (human help) and which went on increasing 
some readers, or more left by them to take care 
of itself, than our ‘‘Items concerning the 
Society.” Many bits of information of more 
than local interest must be going on concerning 
meetings, public Friends, and events affecting 


until it filled the whole earth, is doubtless 
representative of the rise, progress, and final 

the Society, which call for but a postal card 

in order through THE FRIEND to reach an 


development of Christ’s kingdom on earth— 
appreciative membership at large. It may 


in the hearts of the children of men. Now 
not be found expedient to publish all that 


we may see that all elements of power were 
in that power to overthrow opposing kingdoms 

is offered; but the supply for that department 

must seem meagre, so long as the editor’s 


and all that stood in the way of its full and 
final supremacy. So we must conclude that 
hearing of information is left to accident. 


man has no part or lot in the great work, but 
as he experiences the good Master to put him 
forth and go before. This I am constrained to 
Fellowship in a Good Cause Without Compro- 
mising Other Good Causes. 
Our’readers seem to have appreciated with 


believe is the true, spiritual ground, the ground 
that consistent Friends have ever held, and as 
becoming, charity that in our allusions to the 
recent Peace Conference held in this city by 


we keep to it, we will doubtless be preserved 
from presumptuous sins, as in going forward 
members of several bodies under the name of 
Friends who could not be in mutual unity on 


or putting forth the hand, as it were, to 
steady the ark, or carry it forward unbidden, 

certain other grounds, it was a delicate mat- 

ter with us how to express our sympathy with 


or in meeting together for Divine worship on 
their main purpose—and no further. 


any other ground than as empty vessels to 
wait upon the Lord in the silence of all flesh, 

But letting the correction of misunderstand- 
ings of our words now go, we here with a sense 
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Making Selections for The Friend. 


Some of our readers have expressed a little 
jealousy of representatives of other denomi- 
nations being exhibited as advocating, here 
one, and there another, of our distinctive doc- 
trines. But most seem to rejoice over it. 
Such statements of Truth from various quar- 
ters look very much as if our religious Society 
had not lived in vain. They certainly show 
that Christ has not died in vain. And if even 
“heathens” may be quoted in testimony of his 
universal and saving light, it is confirming al- 
so rather than encroaching, when a profes- 
sing Christian seems to agree with us. 

Our own desire, in quoting Friend-like ex- 
tracts from various exchanges, has been to 
confirm the young or the wavering, by avail- 
ing our cause of any testimony from others 
which would herald our views as of universal 
and saving Truth, and not as merely sectarian 
tenets;—to the end that, out of the mouth of 
many witnesses, every word of our Society’s 
spiritual concern might be established. 

Each man, however, sees in part, and knows 
in part only, and may be very imperfect in all 
the rest. Now if we quote one good thing 
from a man, the undiscerning youth may think 
that we are endorsing him throughout. Some 
do not outgrow this. But ought indeed to 
be careful of publishing names that are equi- 
vocal authorities on truth. Honesty seems, 
to require accrediting a sentiment or an arti- 
cle to its author; but perhaps an author who 
is inconsistent with his sentiment deserves no 
name with it. We were much impressed in 
youthful days with the old Spanish proverb: 
“If the counsel be good, no matter who gives 
it.” Yet we see there is peril in advertising 
an author who is prevailingly unsound, as sound 
in spots. These good parts may serve as 

baits of the tempter to lure the unwary into 


with our mouths in the dust, if so be there 
might be hope. For thus only is it apparent 
that we shall be in the way to experience a 
being filled, refreshed in his presence, drawn 
forth in his service, or sent empty away, as 
He in his wisdom sees will best advance his 
cause, and promote our soul’s best welfare 
individually. Thus only is it likely we shall 
be preserved from spiritual pride gaining the 
ascendency in our hearts, and pluming us with 
real, or imagined attainments, or deservings; 
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a state to be greatly deplored, and assidu- 
ously avoided, and in comparison of which the 
state of spiritual poverty often clothing the 
mind of the humble devoted Christian is a 
jewel. 






DAvip HOLLOWAY. 
. COAL CREEK, Iowa. 












se For “THe FRIEND.”’ 
Reminiscences. 
(Continued from page 203.) 

For some time Joseph and Hannah Snowdon 
had desired to be relieved from their respon- 
sible and onerous positions. The former now 
mentioned to his friends their conclusion to 
provide themselves a home in New Jersey to 
which they should retire upon leaving West- 
town. The home they selected and purchased 
was a tract of land about two miles from Had- 
donfield, on which was a well built house. 

Joseph Snowdon to Joseph Scattergood: 

WEstTTowN, Eighth Month 4, 1857. 


As we passed Everett Passmore’s on our 
way home we met Thomas Passmore who 
stopped us and informed us of the decease of 
Pennock Passmore. He died on Second-day 
and is to be buried this afternoon; he was at 
Monthly Meeting on Fifth-day but was seized 
with violent pain on First-day; was relieved 
by something the doctor gave him. When 
the doctor first saw him on Second-day, they 
thought him better, but on feeling his pulse 
he called Joseph out of the room and told him 
he could not last long; he departed in about 
fifteen minutes after. Thus one after another 
seems to be going—Truly ‘‘Here we have 
no continuing city.” 

This appears to be Joseph Snowdon’s last 
letter from Westtown, which has been pre- 
served. 













































































How many in these circling years have found 
Health and instruction, Westtown, in thy bound. 
How many a heart tossed on life’s stormy sea, 
Reverts to days of innocence with thee. 

How many a one drawn by redeeming love, 

That trod these halls, now treads the courts above. 









Joseph and Hannah Snowdon were Superin- 
tedent and Matron at Westtown from Fourth 
Month 1848, to Tenth Month 1858, very ac- 
ceptably. Joseph Snowdon was a man of un- 
usual intelligence and what is of far more im- 
portance of deep religious experience. In 
manner courteous, both he and his amiable 
companion were well calculated for and did 
fill with becoming dignity and propriety their 
responsible positions as head of that interest- 
ing seminary from which have gone forth 
some eleven thousand pupils we hope, to fill 
many stations of usefulness in the world. 
Many yet living will remember Hannah E. 
Snowdon’s genial smile and affable manners. 
They removed to their farm near Haddonfield, 
N. J., in 1858—where his beloved companion 
died in Second Month, 1869, and he in Eighth 
Month, 1873. 

It is understood he passed away very quietly 
and peacefully as he was sitting in his chair, 
expressing it is said, ‘‘If this is death, I can 
say ‘Oh, death where is thy sting; oh grave 
where is thy victory.’”—‘‘Surely the last end 
of a good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night dew fall not more gently to the ground, 
nor weary worn out winds expire so soft.” 

Joseph and Hannah E. Snowdon had three 
children—a son, Leonard, and two daughters. 






































One of the latter married Joseph Rhoads, then 
of Marple, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 
with whom it was the writer’s privilege to be 
on intimate terms of friendship, and he had 
cause to love him, for 


THE FRIEND. 


None knew him but to love him, 
Nor named him but to praise; 


in his life and death leaving behind him a lumin- 
ous path of faithfulness to apprehended duty 
for uthers to follow: An unreserved submis- 
sion to the appearance of Divine Grace in the 
heart does confer upon the Christian not only 


humility but a dignity that ‘‘secretly ministers 
grace to the beholder.” 7. a 


We here present the following communica- 
tion from a correspondent :—ED. 

“I have been much interested in reading 
the letters of J. Snowdon and J. Scattergood, 
in THE FRIEND and especially so of the former 
as he was Superintendent at Westtown when my 
dear brother and I were pupils there. | remem- 
ber him and dear Friend Snowdon with fond af- 
fection. The point most striking to me was in 
the last number wherein he speaks of the 
death of Henrv Gibbons, which occurred the 
year previous to my entering there. On my 
entering the school the sad occurrence was 
still fresh in the minds of the old scholars, and 
one of the large girls, who was acquainted 
with him at his home, composed a poem in 
memory of him, and I had the privilege of pro- 
curing a copy of it, and have preserved it 
all these years, and although not personally 
acquainted with him have always prized it. 
And now as dear J. 8. speaks as he does, it 
occurred to me to send a copy of the poem.” 

PHEBE A. PYLE. 
West GROVE, Pa. 
ON THE DEATH OF HENRY GIBBONS, WHO DIED AT 
WESTTOWN, FIFTH MoNnTH 25TH, 1855. 
His brow was clothed in beauty, 
And his clustering raven hair, 
And intellectual brightness, 
Shed its fair gleaming there. 
He came in youth and beauty 
To the halls of study here, 
To climb the hill of science 
With schoolmates young and dear. 
His youthful form was hallowed, 
By a brightness found within, 
Which seemed to tell a heart most pure, 
And free from worldly sin. 
He bade adieu to home and friends 
A few short weeks ago, 
Thinking not it was the last, 
"Ere death should lay him low. 
With brilliant hopes and prospects bright, 
And flashing eye he came 
To store with useful worth his mind 
Of learning’s sacred flame. 
But little know we what shall come, 
Or of our future days, 
But gilded o’er with hope’s bright glow 
They seem as fancy plays. 
And we forget we should prepare 
For a brighter, happier sphere, 
Where shadowing clouds are never seen, 
But skies are always clear. 
A few short weeks sped quickly on, 
When wildly throbbed his brain, 
And he was laid in agony, 
Upon a couch of pain. 
A hasty summons called his friends, 
His nearest, dearest ties, 
To come ’ere his pure spirit fled 
And death should close his eyes. 


They miss his light and manly step, 
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They miss the joyous tone, 
Which ever gladdened with its light, 
And cheered their happy home. 
The vacant chair is ever there— 
A sad and speaking token, 
Memorial of the golden chain 
Round fireside circle broken. 
Why should we mourn the dearest hopes 
And earth’s fair flowers be blighted? 
Dear ties are broken here on earth 
In heaven to be united. 


The Silence of Jesus. 

‘‘Accused . . . He answered nothing,” (Mark 
xv: 3.) 

**As a sheep... dumb, so He openeth not 
his mouth,” (Isa. liii: 7). 

The Lamb life is characterized by silence. 

‘*A lamb led to the slaughter,” is the pat- 
tern of the true Christ-life lived again in us, 

Silent in our lowly service among others, 
not seeking to be ‘‘seen of men.” 

Silent over the glory of the hours on the 
Mount, lest others think of us above that 
which is written. 

Silent over the depths of the Calvary path- 
way that led us to God. 

Silent over the human instruments permitted 
of God to hand us over to the judgment hall, 
and the forsaking of our dearest and our near- 
est. 

Silent whilst we stoop to serve the very 
ones who have betrayed us. Silent over the 
deep things of God revealed in the secret 
place of the Most High, things ‘‘impossible 
to utter” to those who have not yet been bap- 
tized, with that baptism. 

Silent over questions only to be answered 
by God the Holy, when ‘‘that day” dawns for 
the questioning heart and silences all doubt 
by the glorious revelation of Him, who is the 
answer to all our need. 

Silent when forced by others to some posi- 
tion where apparent rivalry with une another 
much used servant of God seems imminent, 
only to be hushed by utter self-effacement in 
our silent withdrawal without explanation, ir- 
respective of our ‘‘rights.” 

Silent, in the judgment hall of our co-relig- 
ionists, when criticized and falsely accused of 
many things. 

Silent when our words are misquoted. 

Silent when the character of our accusers 
would not bear the light if we were but to 
speak, yet silent like Him, for He ‘‘opened not 
his mouth.” 

Oh, thou Anointed Christ the Lamb of God, 
Thou alone can’st live this life of silent self- 
effacement in a world of self assertion and 
self-love. 

Live Thou this life in me. 

“These are they which follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth.” (Rev. xvi: 4).— 
Penn Lewis. 


THE word rival at first meant a brook, then 
was applied to the persons who lived in opposite 
sides and quarrelled about the water, and still 
later it was understood as applying to con- 
testants for any desired object. 


> 


SS 


WE count that day lost which records no 
victory over some fault or secret sin, no new 
gain in self-discipline, in the culture of the 
spirit, no enlargement of the power of serving, 
no added feature of likeness to the Master.— 
J. R. Miller. 
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Notes on Tuskegee and the South. 
(continued from page 202.) 

Our first concern was to pay our respects to 
the officers of the schoo]. The President, as 
we knew, was absent, and his wife, as we soon 
jearned, was starting by an early train for a 
trip to Mississippi; but the Treasurer, War- 
ren Logan, and the Secretary, Emmett J. 
Scott, received us most cordially. They im- 
press one instantly as men of extraordinary 
address and personality. We learned from 
them that our letter from Philadelphia and 
our telegram from Atlanta had not arrived. 
They both reached the school at ten o’clock 
that morning. From the President, however, 
they had heard of our intended visit and they 
were prepared to give us every facility for 
investigation and study. We were shown the 
daily reports that are forwarded to Booker 
Washington in his absence. They are the at- 
tendance rolls with special reports of absences, 
the receipts of cash, the returns from the two 
farms, including quantity of milk separated, 
number of pounds of butter made, eggs col- 
lected and number of hens not laying, and, 
finally, the daily bills of fare in the teachers’ 
and students’ dining rooms. In the Adminis- 
tration Building a regular banking business is 
conducted, most students having accounts 
and checks circulating in the outside world as 
freely as checks on a regular banking institu- 
tion would. We were shown the books, and the 
machinery of the bank was explained to us. 
The air of the Administration Building through- 
out is that of modern business methods, the 
men in charge have a business manner, but all 
is tempered, here as elsewhere, with a degree 
of Christian courtesy that appeals at once to 
one’s admiration. The treasurer quickly ar- 
ranged for one of the officers, J. H. Palmer, a 
Hampton man, to devote his entire time to us, 
and under his intelligent care we entered upon 
two days of unflagging interest. 

We began our inspection in the saw mill 
and carpenter shop. Great logs are brought 
from adjoining woodland, and lumber in every 
form is prepared for the building operations 
constantly in progress. One section of men 
were working on window frames, another on 
doors, a third with lathes on table legs, and 
thus the young men in the department would 
get training over a wide range of carpentry. 
The machine shop was in an adjoining building 
and the chief machinist took delight in telling 
us how with student labor, the steam-heating 
and electric plants had been installed, and in 
showing us pieces of expert work produced by 
promising boys. Across the way we entered 
the pattern-making shop and foundry and we 
Were surprised to find that the necessities of 
the school in castings were here provided. 
These range from a weight for window cord 
to a fine fire-place plate with the faces of Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt beautifully reproduced. 
At the other end of the campus we entered 
the Agricultural Building and met with the 
Director G. W. Carver. He has the Master’s 
degree from the Iowa Agricultural College 
and does credit to it. He exhibited the labor- 
atories aad lecture rooms, and with an enthu- 
siasm that was quite contagious, gave us the 
details of his efforts to increase crops, improve 
stock and elevate the farmer to a standpoint 
of intelligent activity. In every case he 
makes it a point to start with that which the 









































ately named the Dorothy Dix Hall. 
saw interesting work in sewing, in millinery, 
in laundry work, in housekeeping and cook- 
ing, in mattress making and basket weaving. 
The teacher of millinery showed us an elabo- 
tate hat, —one of those indescribable creations 
said to be stylish. To the question whether 
they would sell this to a girl she quickly re- 
plied that it would be very unsuitable for a 
pupil or teacher of the Institute. 


ordinary benighted farmer has at hand. This 
was well illustrated in the chicken ranges, an 
industry exclusively assigned to the girls. 
Common fowl found in the average barn-yard 
were taken and bred up to a surprising stand- 
ard of excellence. 
therefore, who came to see the experiment 
was not treated to theory but to fact, and 
might go home intent on improving his own 
stock. 
dealt with swine and with cows, and Professor 
Carver had no little pride in showing us the 
Dairy and the barns and later the four hun- 
dred swine at their evening meal. 
is a model of cleanliness and business man- 
agement. The work is shared by boys and . ‘ 
girls and the adjoining class room is arranged | all day for their support and day pupils devote 
so that the live cow can be used for demon- | the evening hours to study under supervision. 
stration before the class. Over in the fine | The course of study includes some High School 
new barns about seventy-five cows are milked| Work. We found Seniors reciting Psychology, 
at this season. The yield from each cow is | but the work is given from the teacher’s stand- 
tabulated and each day Professor Carver | point and not for flourish or effect. 

knows how ‘‘Beauty” or ‘‘Jennie” or ‘‘Cow- 
slip” is acquitting herself and in the event of 
any sudden change of yield he is quickly to the 
rescue. 
that inaugurated by Professor Bailey at Cor- 
nell, but suited to the rural schools of Ala- 
bama, is also a product of Professor Carver’s 
fertile brain, and the idea of elevating the 
moral sense of the children through a love of 
nature breathes in the leaflets that we car- 
ried away. 


The incredulous farmer, 
In this way also the Institute has 


The Dairy 


A system of Nature Study, much like 


The girls’ Industrial Building is appropri- 
Here we 


This Indus- 
trial building is the special province of the 
President’s wife ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
A a ‘ ‘ 7 The general su- 
perintendent of Industries is J. H. Washing- 
ton, a brother of the President. He escorted 
us through the Slater-Armstrong building in 
which printing, tailoring, shoemaking, tinning 
and smithing are taught and where the fa- 
mous Tuskegee wagons and harness are pro- 
duced. At this time of year considerable 
stock is in hand, but as spring approaches a 
ready sale is found for all. This building is 
already one of the largest, but eventually the 
saw-mill and other adjoining shops will be 
combined with it and the result will be quite 
impressive. At the Industrial end of the 
campus there are two considerable barracks 
for the boys. They are one-story structures 
with double fronts, and a simple veranda run- 
ning around them upon which the rooms open. 
Some steam pipes supply heat and while many 
of the rooms are sparsely furnished they are 
clean and comfortable with signs here and 
there that the wsthetic nature has been stim- 
ulated. 

So far nothing has been said of the scholas- 
tic side of the institution. It is needless, 
perhaps, to go into so much detail in regard 


to it as to the Industrial features which are 
by no means exhausted in the foregoing reci- 


































is no Latin or Greek in the course, but the 
elements of English and mathematics and his- 
tory are given with thoroughness. in one 
class there was a study of ‘‘Snow Bound,” and 
the class enjoyed the spectacle of a Friends’ 
coat that was exhibited to them. It is need- 
less to add that the Friend who wore it did 
not enjoy the exhibition. One section of the 
school with a special memorial building, is de- 
voted to Bible work. There is no sign of de- 
nominational bias and a devout spirit of piety 
pervades the place. The night guards were 
from this building and they had already given 
a splendid exhibition of practical Christianity 
upon our midnight arrival. There are night 
schools for the students who are forced to work 


At 8.30 in the evening we had the pleasure 
of seeing the whole family, about twelve hun- 
dred in all, in the chapel. The religious ex- 
ercises were simple—a Bible reading, some 
singing and an impromptu prayer by the 
Treasurer. The spirit of worship seemed over 
the company. At the conclusion, the Phila- 
delphia visitors were introduced, beginning 
with ‘‘the venerable member” and so had an 
opportunity to express their obligation for 
such large-hearted hospitality, and their im- 
pressions of the great work at Tuskegee. 
With one or two of the old plantation melodies 
the company dispersed. In the audience one 
might recognize several Cubans and on the 
front row a son of the well-known Gomez had 
his seat. In talking with him it was a pleus- 
ure to find that he had learned that he was in 
a community where merit only would give one 
position and influence. 

To be concluded. 


A Worp Fitty SpokEN.—A youth in New 
Hampshire, the son of a Methodist minister, 
left his father’s house and went to live with 
an uncle. He forgot the God of his father, 
and lived a careless life. One [First] day 
morning he took his gun and started out to 
a neighboring mountain to spend the day in 
pleasure and sport. On his way he met a 
Christian woman going to church, who looked 
on him with feelings of pity and tender com- 
passion. But she did not rebuke him in her 
own words, well knowing that one word from 
the Bible is worth a hundred words of man. 
She recited in his hearing the warning of the 
wise man: ‘‘Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart and in the sight of thine eyes; but 
know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.’’ With this she 
went on her way. The young man also went 
his way, but not to shoot or to find pleasure. 
That word took hold upon his heart. He went 
out to the mountain and spent the day in pray- 
erful reflection. The words of Solomon kept 
ringing in his ears, ‘‘God will bring thee into 
judgment.” He left off sinning, and gave his 
heart to God. For more than thirty years he 
was an official member and teacher in a lead- 
ing Methodist church. He lived a pure, god- 
ly, and beautiful life, and a few months ago 


tal. We saw some excellent teaching. There} died in the faith. That good woman never 
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knew how much good she did that morning. — 
Christian Advocate. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Spreading Religious Books. 


The following unusually interesting and 
striking account was published in THE FRIEND 
more than fifty years ago. The writer is not 
aware that any allusion to the circumstance 
has ever appeared in print since that time; he 
felt that it might be an encouragement as 
well as incentive to the committees charged 
with the distribution of our approved writ- 
ings, as also to other Friends who are like- 
wise more or less so engaged, not to slacken 
our hand, but be diligent to embrace every 
right opening to place our books wherever 
there seems a reasonable prospect that they 
will be appreciated. It is also hoped that it 
may tend as a check to any of our own mem- 
bers in search of religious instruction from 
books, who may be so inclined to turn from 
our own publications to those of other profes- 
sions. For, aside from the danger of becoming 
bewildered and irretrievably unsettled, there 
is abundant evidence that the sincere seeker 
after truth will not be benefited thereby. 
How strikingly exemplified in the following 
account is the superiority of that outward 
teaching which directs man for enlightenment 
to the witness for God—the Holy Spirit within 
him, and the utter fallacy of all his attempts 
through his own wisdom, and intellectual en- 
dowments by study and research, truly and 
savingly to find out God. D. H. 

Coa. CREEK, Iowa, Twelfth Month 31, 1gor. 


In arecent correspondence between a Friend 
in Philadelphia and a teacher of another relig- 
ious society, which commenced on the sub- 
ject of raising and forwarding relief for the 
sufferers in Ireland, we have some interesting 
evidence of the convincing effects which the 
approved writings of our religious Society 
have, at times, upon the minds of strangers. 
In the reply to the first letter written by the 
Friend who sent him a paper on war, the 
stranger says: ‘‘A paper, the Christian Vol- 
unteer, arrived by the same mail, doubtless 
from you; for which most sincerely do I 
thank you; because living in a community ex- 
cellent in many respects, yet blind to the atro- 
cious evils of war, there is no sympathy for 
me, but what I find in the New Testament, 
and in such writings as Dymond’s Essays, etc. 
The course of your Society on all these sub- 
jects, its history exemplified in acts, has since 
the first dawn of religious life in my soul, 
given me a yearning towards Friends, that is 
daily augmenting. Our prevalent religions 
are of the earth, earthy, and adapt themselves 
to its interests—its views.” 

After speaking of the principal object of 
his letter, the transmission of funds to Ire- 
land, respecting which he says, ‘‘We are 
ashamed to be outdone by generous Friends 
who have acted merely from the impulse of 
Christian charity, —but your record is on high, 
your spirit has already told upon our earth, — 
your testimony has already startled the despot- 
ism of man, and in the efforts you are now 
making in the cause of poor Ireland, you have 
given a beautiful testimonial to the integrity 
and purity of your principles;” he asks of the 
Friend the loan of Barclay’s Apology, a copy 
of which he had long sought in vain to ob- 
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tain. This, with other of Friends’ works 
and some tracts, were promptly forwarded, for 
which he acknowledges the kindness of his 
unknown correspondent, and gives him some 
account of the impressions made on the first 
reading of the valuable sentiments which ap- 
pear to be new to him. He says: ‘‘Yours of 
the 3rd ult. was duly and very gratefully re- 
ceived. A reply would have been returned by 
me, but I thought you expected me to read 
the books first. Well, the books came to me 
ten days ago—next day and the following, I 
distributed nearly all the tracts.” Of the 
books sent, he says, ‘‘I do not know whether 
you meant to present all these books to me, | 
think I must misunderstand your letter. So 
much kindness from an entire stranger is a nov- 
elty in my experience. If I have misunderstood 
you, let me know, and I will return them, or 
the price; such was my design at first. I 
did not know where to get the books, and 
thought I might make free to borrow them, for 
a season, from you.” 

‘‘T have been studying the Scriptures for 
fifteen years; the better to succeed I have 
learned Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German and 
French—some hundreds of books on the sub- 
ject in those languages, and some of them of 
great antiquity, are now lying round me in 
this room—and yet | can say with entire truth, 
that Barclay’s Apology has cast more light 
into my mind, than I ever had before. I was 
in the middle of a learned study of the dipping 
and sprinkling ‘baptisms,’ examining the 
words in Scripture and the classics, to which 
the disputants refer. When the’ books came, 
after looking over them, I took up ‘Phipps 
on Man’ to glance at; it so interested, that I 
put by my baptist study for that evening. 
When retiring to bed | felt a strange and sol- 
emn sobriety, never before felt, [and that 
night] I felt for the first time in my life, the 
terrors of the Lord. Next morning after a 
most solemn season of inward searching, | 
determined to spend all the day in my Quaker 
reading. Not to be tedious, I finished Phipps, 
—then took up Penn’s ‘No Cross, No Crown,’ 
and read it with devouring eyes, and a glut- 
tonous appetite. Yesterday I finished Barclay 
and commenced ‘Fox’s Journal.’ Barclay’s 
work is (some few things excepted) the best 
book I ever read. After I have gone through 
the Journal and tracts, I will study Barclay, 
proposition by proposition. Every thing else 
shall be laid aside by me in the way of study, 
but my Bible, and these books, until I have 
settled two questions: first, whether man can 
entirely extirpate the seed of sin from his 
heart, and secondly. how it is done.” After 
mentioning that he joined the religious society 
to which he is now attached, ‘‘because they 
preached that man could live without sin, 
and professed to teach how,” yet he had never 
gained that ascendency over it, notwithstand- 
ing he had attended upon all the means which 
their system and mode of worship require, 
and such was his despondent condition, that 
at times he was brought almost to disbelieve 
the truth and efficacy of the Christian relig- 
ion. ‘‘But,’’ continues he, ‘‘it would be te- 
dious and impertinent to open my mind more 
to you now; suffice it to say, that I find in 
these books the very thing I wanted as regards 
the outward guidance, and that 1 find in my 
heart (bless the Lord) the answer of the 


Spirit, weak, but plain; solid, but consoling 
I know that my religion hitherto has been an 
old testament life struggling with the new: | 
know that now it is the new life that is strug. 
gling with the old. Glory to God! I would 
not give the experience of this last week for 
all my previous religion.”’ 

It is very proper to keep in view the jn- 
junction of vur blessed Lord, ‘‘Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth—that 
thy alms may be in secret: and he who seeth 
in secret shall reward thee openly”—and in re- 
lation to any good effects which may be pro- 
duced by the labors of his anointed servants, 
written or oral, they are to be attributed to 
his Grace and to be spoken of to his glory. 
There is, however, a possibility of undervalue- 
ing the extraordinary gifts and degrees of 
Divine light, which in his wisdom He has con- 
descended to confer upon a religious Suciety, 
and upon chosen men and women, not merely 
for their particular benefit but to make them 
instrumental in spreading his truth in the 
earth, and turning sons and daughters unto 
Christ Jesus the captain of salvation. We 
ought therefore to place the candle upon the 
candlestick, and to spread abroad the clear 
views of Gospel truth as set forth in the ap- 
approved writings of the Society. When 
George Fox’s earliest addresses were brought 
to London from the north of England they 
were eagerly taken hold of by serious people, 
and no doubt were very instructive and in- 
forming to them. There are doubtless many 
now seeking the Lord, but who are not 
brought into the right way, owing to the pre- 
judices of their education, to whom clear ex- 
positions of his dealings in the work of re- 
generation might be of great benefit. And 
there is reason to believe Friends have been 
to remiss in circulating the valuable doctrinal 
and biographical works written by their fore- 
fathers in the Truth. 


IN a discourse on the Bible, Bishop Potter, 
of New York City, recently said: ‘‘Nothing 
was more natural than that the people of the 
Reformation should have substituted for the 
conception of an infallible man the conception 
of an infallible book. Nothing was more in- 
evitable than that this literal interpretation of 
the greatest masterpiece of literature should 
be subjected to the same scrutiny as all great 
masterpieces of literature, and that its writ- 
ings should be collected and collated precisely 
in the manner that all other ancient writings 
are. In the beginning it was natural that in- 
accuracies should creep into the books that 
went to make up the religious writings of the 
times, but even this did not prevent the Bible 
from being a Divine and infallible book. Peo- 
ple have looked to the Bible in the hour of 
greatest need. They have found comfort in 
it that could be found nowhere else. There is 
something about the Bible that no other book 
possesses. Ask the child of to-day if he has 
read Dickens or Scott, and the general answer 
will be that he has not, and what is more, that 
the books of those authors do not appeal to 
him. That is because in all modern litera- 
ture there is the time note, but the Bible, 
above all other books, is perennial in its in- 
terest. It answers the yearnings and gives 
the man of to-day courage and inspiration as 
it did in the past, and you and I and every one 
would be better for its closer perusal.” 
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Athletic Sports. 


The boisterous games of college students 
occupy a large share of the public attention. 

It is acknowledged that some of them verge 
on brutality. Orderly people are considering 
how they may be restrained or modified, but it 
js seldom we find the ohjections against them 
based on the most solid ground. 

It isa point of so much importance that 
our physical energies should be trained in 
childhood, that there is a standing occasion 
for gymnastic exercise of some sort at our 
schools. ‘Therefore in treating this subject 
with anticipated spiritual development in view, 
we must speak considerately. In this article 
itis my concern to encourage all the bodily 
exercise needed for health, but to eliminate 
the ‘‘athletic’’ idea. 

THE FRIEND quotes from an address by H. 
McCook in regard to the ‘‘morals of athlet- 
ies.”’ In this address the author cites Paul’s 
advice to Timothy in regard to bodily exer- 
cise, and then says, ‘‘Athletics thus has the 
sanction of the great apostle of the Gentiles.” 
Paul’s hands could administer to his necessities 
and to the necessities of others, but who can 
imagine this pillar of the Church in its infancy 
mingling in the heathen games of Sparta?— 
games purposely designed to train soldiers in 
whose hearts the benign feelings of the awak- 
ened Christian should have no place. And fur- 
ther who can imagine that Paul ever encour- 
aged any brought to Christ by his ministry, to 
participate in amusements whose very life is 
irreligion ? 

“Play is nature’s method of developing the 
bodies and training the crude intellects of 
children.”” But the Apostle says ‘‘when I 
became a man I put away childish things.” 

McCook gives several reasons why football 
should occupy less place in the public mind: 
But the great, the overmastering reason why 
itshould if practised be done in private ob- 
scurity, is left out of sight. 

“Amusement reigns man’s great demand.” 
And it is with sorrow we confess, that the 
trend of thought of the present day is to tone 
down the requirements of a religious life to 
a tolerance of all creaturely enjoyments. 

“If any man be in Christ, he is a new creat- 
ure’—he is a changed man. Many things 
which formerly delighted the mind, do so no 
more. Enough remains to promote happiness, 
tomake the new life more enjoyable than a 
life ‘‘without God in the world.’’ That large 
class of entertainments that may be character- 
wed by saying that Satan leads them on, offer 
no attractions to the mind thus turned heav- 
enward. We cannot draw a distinction that 
vill meet every case, but each must consult 
hisown conscience in regard to the proper 
employment of time. 

There is a large field for exercise for the 
man of sedentary life without going into ex- 
citing contests. It was the practice of Adon- 
ram Judson to walk some miles every morn- 
ing. Several years of his life were spent in 
Burmah, in translating the Bible into the lan- 
Ruage of that country. His daily exercise in- 
stead of dissipating his thoughts afforded the 
*pportunity to gather fresh strength for his 
work. Few may be situated just as he was, 
but all may find bodily exercise that does not 
debase the mind. L. B 


\Note.—Exercise, and not contests, was our interpre- 
tation of “ athletics.” —Ep.] 

































Science and Industry. 


PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL SILK.—For the 
production of artificial silk it is necessary, 
first, to destroy the fibre and to reform it af- 
terward. The process of mercerization, intro- 
duced of late years, has developed a very im- 
portant industry, which avoids this destruction, 
producing results in a silk-like lustre by simple 
treatment of cotton yarns or piece goods. 
The process is very simple. Fabrics or yarns 
made of long staple cotton when subjected to 
mercerization, that is, treatment with strong 
caustic alkali solution, will shrink. If this 
shrinkage is recovered by stretching, and the 
goods while in the stretched condition are 
washed free from alkali, they will not shrink 
any more, and will show after drying a beat- 
tiful silk-like lustre, which is permanent, 
whatever operation—washing, bleaching or 
dyeing—the goods have to undergo. They 
show at the same time the other remarkable 
properties due to mercerization, again from 
twenty to thirty per cent. in strength and a 
better attraction for coloring matters and mor- 
dants. The success of the process depends on 
the following facts: Yarns have to be se- 
lected spun from long staple cotton. They 
have to be double yarns, and the more slackly 
they are doubled, of course, within limits, the 
finer the lustre. If piece goods are subjected 
to this process they have to be woven from 
such kinds of yarns. The reason for this re- 
markable improvement is to be found in the 
change of the structure of the fibre. 

For the practical performance of the pro- 
cess it is quite indifferent whether the goods 
are mercerized and washed in a stretched con- 
dition or whether they are first mercerized 
and then stretched and washed. Piece goods 
are treated with caustic soda, in an ordinary 
pad, the excess of the alkali removed by 
mangling, and after this they are stretched on 
a stentering machine to the original length. 
They are washed with cold, then with hot, 
water, finally with dilute acids. One patented 
process uses centrifugal force as a stretching 
power to counteract the shrinkage due to 
mercerization. The yarn is packed into a hy- 
dro extractor which is put in motion. Caus- 
tic soda is forced through the yarn, afterward 
water for washing, the hydro extractor being 
rotated all the time. A machine is exhibited 
in Paris for mercerization which sucks the 
caustic solution through the stretched eloth 
by means of a vacuum. The principle has 
been adopted, with good results, for piece 
goods and yarns. Metallic mordants or direct 
dyeing colors may be mixed with the mercer- 
izing liquid, and cotton may be mordanted and 
mercerized, or dyed and mercerized, in one 
operation. If dyed cotton is boiled in water 
the lustre of the yarn suddenly disappears. — 
Boston Journal of Commerce. 


hardships of a pilgrimage to see the monu- 
ment which marks the spot. The stone was 
erected by the United States Government sur- 
veyors, and is similar to those used to mark 
other boundary lines. On a simple shaft in 
the centre of the rocks are inscribed the 
names of the States and Territories which 
touch the spot. 

The monument is reached by a trail which 
leads from the road between Navajo Springs 
and Aneth, Utah. The trail leaves the road 
near Scott’s trading post, close to the Utah 
line, and crosses the San Juan River. Then 
its course is along a spur of the Corriza Moun- 
tains until it comes to the top of the spur, 
where the shaft is situated. It is in the midst 
of a country once densely populated by the 
cliff dwellers. The ruins of their homes are 
all about this section. The point is nearly one 
hundred miles from Mancos, Col., the nearest 
railroad town. Were it not for the rocks, a 
wagon could be placed so that the four wheels 
would be in as many different States. 

This monument was destroyed a few years 
ago by the Navajos, but was rebuilt last sum- 
mer.—St. Louis Republic. 





































THE SuPPLy OF FIsH IN THE SEA.—In Great 
Britain Professor William C. McIntosh, the 
leading British Marine biologist, has strongly 
supported the view that the resources of the 
sea are practically inexhaustible, and in Nor- 
way Dr. tljort and Dr. Dahl are stout apostles 
of the more hopeful prospects as regards our 
sea food supply. Dr. Hjort’s discovery shows 
that there are many million times more young 
fish in the sea than man had any idea of, and 
the theory that the young brood carried out 
to sea perished is proved to be a fable. He 
made the further remarkable discovery that 
away out in the open sea, where it was sev- 
eral thousand metres in depth he found fish 
as it were in layers or ocean strata. Some 
required a line as long as the monument to 
reach down to them, others were in still lower 
depths which would submerge St. Paul’s and 
the monument on top, and with many thousand 
feet of water below them. There, in these 
still and dark and hitherto supposed barren 
regions of the sea, he caught great cod and 
haddock and coalfish, sometimes in quantities. 
Not of least significance is the finding of cod 
in the deep places of the sea, as in this dis- 
covery we have the key to solve the mystery 
as to where the cod abides when he draws 
from the coasts. It was formerly supposed 
that the killing of a cod in roe meant the de- 
struction of more than two million potential 
codfish. Now, as Dr. Dahl says. it merely 
looks like improving the life chance of the 
progeny of another cod. Formerly it was 
considered that the fish production of the sea 
was a fixed quantity, which was being con- 
tinua!ly decreased by man’s inroads on it. 
Now, it would appear to be an organism on 
which the attacks of man can make no real 
impression. It seems probable, indeed, that 
in every second, every minute and every day 
more fish is produced in the sea than all hu- 
manity combined could devour in the same 
time.— Nineteenth Century. 





THE ONLY Four CorNERS.—It may seem a 
broad statement to one who hears it for the 
first time that the only place where four 
States, Territories or provinces join is that 
point where Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona meet. Not only is this the only “‘four 
corners” in the United States, but it is the 
only ‘‘corner’’ of its kind in the world. 

Although the locality is unique in this re- 
spect, it is not often visited, as it is not easy 
of access. Few tourists care to endure the 





THe Mont BLANC ELEcTRIC ROAD. — The 
height of Mont Blanc is about fifteen thou- 
sand feet, and it has been proposed to build a 
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railway with an elevating shaft to near the 
summit, like that already carried out in part 
on the Jungfrau. The work is to be done in 
three sectiuns, an open air railway, a lower 
and upper tunnel. The cost is estimated at 
$4,250,000. The line will be an electric track 
railway, and the power is to come from waters 
of the Arve. It is expected that travelers 
can be landed at the Aiguille du Gouter in 
Seventh Month, 1902.—Electrical World. 


A LonDoN Foc.—Some unoffical experi- 
ments carried out at Chelsea during the re- 
cent fog, according to Sir William Thiselton- 
Dyer, the director of Kew Gardens, showed 
that in a week six tons of solid matter were 
deposited on a square mile. They included 
not only soot, but a variety of tarry hydro- 
carbons, highly injurious to animal and vege- 
table life. Adopting the post-office telephone 
area of six hundred square miles, this means 
that the metropolis labored under a weight of 
thirty-six hundred tons of this dreadful com- 
pound before the wind was strong enough to 
carry it to another part of the country. That 
other part of the country might be the Berk- 
shire downs, where Sir William Richmond has 
sometimes seen a solid bank of fog creeping 
up from the east. There they call it London 
dirt. 

Another instance of the destroying power 
of the London fog was supplied at the meet- 
ing of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society by 
Professor Church, who exhibited an evil look- 
ing object, two inches thick, which had re- 
cently been chipped off the moulding of the 
gallery outside the great dome of St. Paul’s. 
This deposit covers most of the building where 
water penetrates, and it only contains one per 
cent. of soot, the remainder comprising chem- 
ical products which are most pernicious to 
Portland stone. Professor Church also has a 
grievance against the fog as the enemy of oil 
paintings. —London Chronicle. 


There are so many helpful things to do, 
(Helps to the Helper, if we but knew), 
So many troubled hearts to soothe, 

So many pathways rough to smooth, 

So many comforting words to say 

To hearts that falter along life's way. 


Here is a lamp of hope gone out, 

Some one stumbled and fell, no doubt ; 
Out of thy store of oil refill, 

Kindle the courage that smoulders still, 
Think what the Saviour would do to-day 
For one who had fallen beside the way. 


How many lifted hands still plead 

The old, sad story of human need ; 

But let us follow the Saviour's plan, 
Love, unstinted, to every man, 

Content if, at most, the world should say 
“He helped his brother along the way.” 


In a long and laborious life I have found 
the love of Christ the most prevailing power 
to sustain right endeavor; and I know that 
obedience to Christ is the secret of a noble 
life. As a watchword fitted to be the inspira- 
tion, the test, and the support of an untiring 
service to God and man, I would leave with 
you these words: ‘‘The love of Christ strength- 
eneth us.”— Westcott. 


It is vanity to desire a long life and take 
but little pains about a good one.—Thomas 
a Kempis. 


Relating to the Doukhobors. 


ROSTHERN, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Ist Jan. 1902. 
Wa. Evans, Philadelphia. 

Dear and Respected Friend:—I would own 
receipt of thy favor of Twelfth Month 20, 
1901. I am glad to hear from it that the 
number of Friends engaged in the educational 
work among our Doukhobors, increases. 

I have also received the interesting letter* 
from §S. L. Allen & Co. enclosed in thy letter, 
and am goiny to read its contents to the 
Doukhobors of Terpenie. 

While I admire these people for their grat- 
itude, and for their request not to send any 
gifts for the material wants ‘of these colon- 
ists, I would suggest,as Teacher among them, 
that any contributions made in the school line 
by the Friends, for the Doukohbor schools, 
have been received, and will be received, very 
gratefully, of whatsoever kind they may be. 
The books, slates and copy-books which were 
sent were very welcome, and as the Doukhobors 
themselves do not realize the need of taking 
energetic steps for starting the schools, we 
will be very grateful if the help, or a measure 
of help, comes from other quarters. The 
Doukhobor settlers have had several gather- 
ings (at least three or four), to consider the 
question of a school. Although much has 
been spoken, they have not yet come to any 
result. The building of the school house is 
still a matter of the future, and I have to go 
from hut to hut, assisted by my son, to gather 
the school children and to attend to our teach- 
ing. These boys and girls cluster round the 
master, without desks, without school-bench- 
es, without blackboards, waiting to see better 
days, when a regular and sound school work, 
in a good building, will begin. Still, I am 
happy to continue the work begun. I have 
also readings for the grown-up people from a 
book sent to me by John Bellows, of 
Gloucester—‘‘The Southern Heroes,”—and I 
am happy when I can secure their attention 
for spiritual food. I will soon write again 
about the ploughs, etc., and will give some 
particulars about the cattle and other prop- 
erty of the Doukhobors. 

I send enclosed translation of their collect- 
ive letter to the Pennsylvania Friends. 

With humble regards, I am thy friend 

MICHAEL SHERBINEN. 

Translation of « letter from the Saskatche- 
wan Doukhobors to the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Pennsylvania, written by 
Simon Verschagin. 


TO PHILADELPHIA. 


DEAR BRETHREN AND FRIENDS:—After hav- 
ing lived in Canada, which is for us a new 
country, these last two years, we have tried 
the land with all kinds of seeds. The earth 
yields a full growth of fruit to every plant 
sown on it, the climate also allows the field 
crops and the vegetables of the garden to 
ripen. 

The crops of this year, 1901, are quite suf- 
ficient, and will fully supply the yearly need 
of each farmer, both for the food and for 
sowing. We have also begun to make the 
ends meet in the matters of our household (or 
husbandry). Now we ask you, dear Friends, 


*Respecting ploughs for next spring's planting, 
which the Doukhobors wish to purchase. 


do not send us any more help; we thank God 
from the depth of our hearts, and also yoy 
all, for your great and charitable gifts, which 
you have been sending us during the time of 
our heaviest trial. We are not able to ex. 
press to you openly, on paper, the measure of 
gratitude which we do realize and feel-in ge 
cret. 

May the Lord God grant you the peace of 
soul and the bodily health to confess his holy 
name. 

We are heartily thanking, likewise, all the 
good people who have helped us to go out of 
oppression into the beautiful land of freedom, 
Only our hearts are continually heavily filled 
with sorrow and woe, for our brothers who 
remain there in Russia, and who for Truth’ssake 
have been exiled into a far away part of Siberia, 
where the climate is not fit for living. 

And now we bid you farewell. Please ac- 
cept, dear Friends, our best love, and our re- 
spectful greetings. Once more we wish you 
all welfare from God. We remain 

Yours truly, 


Christians of the Universal Brotherhood, 
living in the Province of Saskatchewan. Writ- 
ten in Terpenie, 25th Twelfth Month, 1901, 


Selected for ‘Tue FRIEND,” 
The Humanity of the Saviour. 


Thomas C. Upham, in his ‘‘Interior Life,” 
well says of the language, ‘‘Therefore if any 
man be in Christ he is a new creature:” 

The old life perisheth in order that there be 
a new creation in Christ. The deformity of 
the ancient nature passes away and the image 
of Christ in the soul takes its place. And we 
can try and be assured of the truth of the res- 
urrection from the death of sin, only by its 
likeness to the life of the Saviour. It is a 
matter of great gratitude therefore, that the 
gospel not only delineates holiness, which is 
but another name for true inward life, by 
means of abstract statements, but represents 
it visibly and sensibly, in the beautiful mirror 
of the Saviour’s personal history. 

This is a mirror which it is necessary for 
every Christian and especially for those who 
are earnestly seeking the entire sanctification 
of the heart, to contemplate prayerfully and 
unceasingly. The more we study the life of 
Christ, if we do it with a consecrated and 
prayerful spirit, the more it is reasonable to 
suppose we shall be like Him.. And in propor- 
tion as we bear his likeness, will those various 
inconsistencies and imperfections, which often 
mar the lives of his professed followers, disap- 
pear. We propose, therefore, to mention 
briefly some of the traits of character which 
are conspicuous in the life of our Saviour... 
Accordingly, we proceed to remark that the 
Saviour in his human nature, was a man of 
sympathy. In making this remark, we mean 
to imply, that he was a man of sympathy on 
natural as well as religious principle; sympa- 
thetic as a man, as well as a religious mab. 
And as such, it is very obvious, from the 
Scriptures, that he felt a deep interest in all 
those who are the proper objects of both nat- 
ural and religious sympathy; for the sick, for 
the poor, the ignorant, the tempted, the suf- 
fering, of all classes and conditions. Although 
he loved religious retirement, and knew more 
than any one else the inestimable privilege of 
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their schools cannot do better than continue to fit 
them for it, until their brothers shall imagine some 
gentler and juster economy, in which they shall 
each be chosen a wife by a husband worthy of her, 
and dwell with him in a home of their common 
creation, safe from want and the fear of want. 

Even this millenial vision should not involve any 
obligation to matrimony as to a state more hon- 
orable or more ideal than celibacy. The apostle had 
something to say for that which will always com- 
mend itself to consideration, and no one can have 
lived long in the world, or met many maturely un- 
married women, without questioning the right of 
matrimony to hold itself as the only holy estate, 
or the holiest. It is holy if the married pair behave 
themselves ; and if they do not, why, celibacy seems 
rather preferable. In millenial conditions, even, it 
is doubtful if it ought to be commended as the 
chief and primary motive in woman’s education.— 
W. E. Howells. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Henry C. Payne of Wisconsin has 
been appointed postmaster general. 

The Nicaragua canal bill has been passed by the House 
of Representatives by practically a unanimous vote, only 
two members out of 310 voting against it. The amend- 
ment to lodge with the President discretionary power as 
to the route was defeated by a vote of 102 to 170. It is 
now to be considered by the Senate. 

The purpose of Andrew Carnegie in presenting $10,- 
000,000 to a Board of Trustees is thus stated: “It is 
proposed to found in the city of Washington, in the spirit 
of Washington, an institution which, with the co-operation 
of institutions now or hereafter established, there or 
elsewhere, shall, in the broadest and most liberal manner, 
encourage investigation, research and discovery ; encour- 
age the application of knowledge to the.improvement of 
mankind : provide such buildings, laboratories, books and 
apparatus as may be needed, and afford instruction of an 
advanced character to students whenever and wherever 
found, inside or outside of school, properly qualified to 
profit thereby.” 

The Manhattan Railway Co. in New York city is in- 
stalling electrical motors instead of steam upon its ele- 
vated road, and in a recent trial trip, the train attained 
a speed of forty miles an hour over a part of the route. 

A remarkable cure of cancer of twenty years’ growth, 
is reported to have been effected in San Jose, Cal., by 
means of the X-ray, on a person 83 years old. A daily 
treatment of fifteen minutes under the X-ray was com- 
menced. After the twentieth treatment it could be seen 
that the cancer was healing. From that time up to the 
thirtieth treatment the affected parts healed rapidly, 
until the cancer has entirely disappeared, leaving only a 
scar. 

The statistician of the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the average yield per acre of wheat in the United 
States in 1901 at 14.8 bushels. as compared with 12.3 
bushels in 1900; 12.3 bushels in 1899, 15.3 bushels in 
1898 and 13.3 bushels, the mean of the averages of the 
last ten years. 

The invention is reported of a device by which it is 
possible to talk by telephone from one trolley car to an- 
other car of the same line while they are in motion. 

John G. Woolley, the Prohibition leader, who has just 
returned from a seven months’ trip around the globe, 
taken for the purpose of studying the condition of the 
liquor traffic in foreign lands, says that “ among all the 
greater nations, I feel sure that America is at present 
the farthest advanced in the struggle for prohibition.” 

The population of the United States, including all out- 
lying possessions, was 84,233,069 in the census year 
1900. It was made up as follows: States and Terri- 
tories, 75,994,575 ; Philippines, 6,961,339; Porto Rico, 
953,243; Hawaii, 154,000; Alaska, 63,592; Guam, 
9,000, and Samoa, 6,100. 

F. L. Hoffman, insurance statistician, is reported as 
stating that a comparative mortality table shows that 
close behind Norway, and ahead of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and ahead of all other States of our country, 
New Jersey has the lowest death rate. Certainly the 
facts are abundant tending to prove that old age is being 


T. Estrada Palma, lately elected President of Cuba by 
an almost unanimous vote, has long been a resident in 
New York State, and for several years has been employed 
as a school teacher in Central Valley, Orange Co., where 
he has a model farm. In his reply to the notification of 
his election, he mentioned two things he was desirous of 
accomplishing, viz : the strengthening of cordial relations 
between the republic of Cuba and the United States and 
conducting an economical administration. In connection 
with this he hopes to develop the resources of Cuba, es- 
pecially its agricultural industries. 

There were 471 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 17 less than the previous 
week and 2 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 247 were males and 224 females: 49 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 82 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 16 of diphtheria ; 
21 of cancer ; 12 of apoplexy ; 8 of typhoid fever ; 3 of 
scarlet fever, and 15 of small pox. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 8}c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLouR.—Winter, super, $2.75 to $3.00 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.60 to $3.75 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.70 to $3.90 ; spring, straight, $3.75 to $4.00. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 87 to 88c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 67 to 67&c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 544c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6} to 64c.; good, 54 to 5Zc.; me- 
dium, 5 to 5ic. 

SHEEP. — Choice, 3? to 4c.; good, 3} to 34c.; common 
12 to 2kc. 

LamBs —4# to 64c. 

Hocs.— Western, 8% to 9c. 

FoREIGN—The Emperor and Empress of China have 
returned to Pekin amid a great display of pageantry, which 
was witnessed by a large number of natives and a crowd 
of Europeans, diplomats, army officers, missionaries, 
photographers and correspondents. The return of these 
rulers to the capital is regarded as favorable to the 
maintenance of peaceable relations with foreign countries. 

The Director of Railroads and Mines of Shan Si province 
has requested Minister Conger to exert his influence to 
induce Americans to invest capital in the province, saying 
that the policy of the United States during the recent 
troubles had led the Chinese to prefer dealing with the 
Americans, as they have greater confidence in their 
honesty. 

Geo. S. Miner, lately returned from a ten years sojourn 
in China, reports that the Chinese were greatly impressed 
with the fact that more than 30,000 Chinese Christian von- 
verts within a few weeks suffered death for their religion, 
while scarcely one among millions of Chinamen could be 
expected to sacrifice his life for Confucianism, Buddhism 
or any form of ancestral worship. 

The Commissioners of the Northern Lighthouses in 
Scotland have decided to adopt wireless telegraphy as a 
means of establishing communication between the main- 
land and certain of their lighthouses. 

: There are but three countries which now have a greater 
opulation than the United States, viz: China, the British 
Smpire and the Russian Empire. China and the British 
Empire have each of them probably between 350,000,000 
and 400,000,000, or together nearly one-half of the total 
ape of the earth. The Russian Empire, with about 
31,000 000 people, has more than half as many again as 
the United States, and has been increasing during the 
century just closed with greater rapidity than any other 
European Power. 

It is estimated that as many as 6000 tons of coal were 
carried off in suspension in the atmosphere daily from the 
chimneys of London. London scientists state that there 
is a decided increase in the death rate during these heavy 
black fogs, and there can be no doubt but that so much 
smoke in the air is a cause of bronchitis and other inflam- 
mations of the respiratory tract, which in their turn give 
rise to greater liability to pneumonia and tuberculosis. 

The British War Office has issued a call for 9396 in- 
fantry volunteers, gradually to replace those now serving 
in South Africa. 

Statistics collected by the National Councils of Women 
show that in Germany 202,016 women are proprietors, 
managers or in leading positions in business. Women 
principals and managers are found in mining industries, 
iron, brick, gas and electric works. There were sixty-six 
chemists in active business. 

A dispatch from London says: One of the most im- 
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the operation of European canals by electricity. The 
Erie concern has secured control of about 5000 miles of 
canals in England and on the Continent. As a result 
cargoes will shortly be shipped on the same bill of lading 
from Duluth, Minn., to Brussels, Bruges, Ghent and 
Cologne, and later to many points in the United Kingdom 
France, Germany and Italy. X 

Vladimir Bogoras, ethnologist of the Jessup exploration 
party in Kamchatka and neighboring regions, says he 
found indisputable connection between the American 
Indians and the Paleo-Asiatic races on the Bering Sea 
Coast in Kamchatka and on the head waters of the rivers 
which rise in the Stanovoi Mountains. The Indian and 
the Paleo-Asiatic languages are similar in structure 
and their mythologies present additional proofs of common 
origin. 

Cleveland and Chicago capitalists, incorporated as the 
Cleveland Construction Company, have been successful in 
negotiating for concessions for electric lines from Cairo, 
Egypt, to Mount Sinai, and thence along the coast of the 
Red Sea, through Syria and Arabia to Mecca. 

Consul General Mason sends from Berlin translation of 
a report by the Imperial Health Office on the successful 
results of the open air treatment of consumption in 
Germany. The success of the treatment has caused the 
erection of a large number of establishments in Germany 
—60, with 5000 beds, in the spring of 1901. In almost 
half the cases, the patients had been sick for less than a 
year before applying for admission to the institutions, 
The average duration of treatment was 92.4 days for 
each patient. Data as to the final results show that of 
each 100 patients treated 87.7 per cent. were discharged 
as cured or improved, 8.8 per cent. left unimproved, 3.1 
per cent. were worse, and one-half of one per cent. died, 
The favorable results were in part due to a careful select- 
ion of cases suitable for treatment in the institutions, 

Coal of good quality has been found in the island of 
Spitzbergen, near Troudhjem, about 100 feet below the 
surface. 

The quantity of wheat produced in 1901 by the four 
largest wheat growing countries is thus stated: United 
States, 720,000,000 bushels; Russia, 336,000,000 bushels; 
France, 304,000,000 bushels; India, 240,000,000 bushels. 
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NOTICES. 


Notice.—A meeting for Divine worship is appointed 
by the Quarterly Meeting’s committee, to be held in the 
meeting-house at Fourth and Arch Streets, on Fourth-day 


evening, First Month 15th, at 7.30 p.m. All who are in- 
terested as attenders or members are invited to be present. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O0., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarpb G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Moorestown, N.J., 
Tenth Month 3rd, 1901, WiLtiAM Martin, M. D., and 
ELIZABETH E. KAIGHN, daughter of Amos E. and Lucy E. 
Kaighn of Moorestown. 
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Diep, at his home near Salem, Ohio, on the thirteenth of 
Twelfth Month, 1901, Epwarp BONSALL, aged eighty- 
seven years and eight months, “A shock of grain fully 
ripe,” a life-long member of Salem Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. In 1839 he married Hanna Jones of Germantown, 
Pa., who died eight years ago. He was a loving and de 
voted husband and father. He was a firm believer in the 
principles and doctrines of Friends as held forth in their 
ancient purity, and did what he could to support them. 


: : Aweng | After a brief illness of twenty-four hours he peacefally 
portant of American commercial enterprises in Europe | and quietly passed away, as one going to sleep. His rels- 


has just culminated here. It consists in the securing of | ¢. : ; : h 
il : : tives and friends have the consoling evidence that he has 
all water routes for American cargoes of grain and other | been gathered into the Heavenly city, where sorrow 


commodities from inland ports in the United States to | . 
suffering are unknown. 


attained by men and women in this country with an in- 
creasing degree of frequency, and, “It is certain that our 
American men at sixty are not broken up as badly as 
our fathers were at forty.” 

A Boston despatch mentions that a fleet of twenty 
vessels owned by two firms trading with the Gold coast 
of Africa, take out about 2,000,000 gallons of rum each 
year. 


inland ports in Europe, and embraces the purchase by | 
American capital of several British and other canals. 

The Vice-President of the Erie Canal Traction Company, 
has been here several months, securing concessions for 
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